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fied to the fact that laissez faire in public health, however democratic it might appear, militated against the common good. In 1851 Dr. Wilson Jewell of the Philadelphia Board of Health planned a national public health association; six years later he led in its establishment. Formed in 1847 in the interest of professional progress, the American Medical Association recommended sanitary reforms and the collection of vital statistics in the interest of good health. Massachusetts in 1843 had set the example of recording vital statistics and despite the influence of laissez faire, popular individualism, and ignorance, the practice grew.
The plain man was in more than one respect a beneficiary of the advance of medical science. No doubt he or his wife pored over the fugitive copies of Dr. Charles Knowlton's Fruits of Philosophy (1832), the first American treatise on birth control, which went through many editions in spite of the strong religious and moral opposition it aroused. In 1843, several years prior to the epoch-making discovery in Vienna that childbed fever was tie result of infection through lack of complete deanliness at childbirth, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes advanced the same theory, but medical opposition delayed the time of its general acceptance.
On the other hand, the discovery of anesthesia, which revolutionized surgery and brought "the death of pain," was quickly adopted. Dr. Crawford Long of Georgia, as a result of his observation that ether deadened pain, performed eight operations with its aid between 1842 and 1846, but his failure to publish his resufe deprived him of the title of discoverer. Unaware of these events in Georgia, Dr. William Morton, a Boston dentist, acting on the suggestion of the well-known physician, Dr. Charles Jackson, that sulphuric ether deadened pain, successfully demonstrated its effectiveness as an anesthetic in extractions. In 1846 Dr. John C. Warren was persuaded to use it in a major surgical operation at the Massachusetts General Hospital. After the operation had been quietly performed in the presence of skeptical but tense onlookers, Dr. Warren said to them, "Gentlemen, this is no humbug.*'
Growing Interest in Mental Phenomena
Although modern psychology was then in the womb of the future, this era saw some effort to introduce inductive methods into the study of mental life. It is true that credulousness, superstition, and faith in super-